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THE BALLAD OF 

‘SIR ALDINGAR’ 

Its Origin and Analogues 
by PAUL CHRISTOPHERSEN 


30s. net 


Are ballads as a genre medieval in origin, or 
are they perhaps as old as the human race? 
What is the relation of English and Scottish 
ballads to those of other countries, and to 
what extent have ballads been influenced by 
more ambitious forms of literature? These 
are some of the problems facing the ballad 
scholar. One way of getting to grips with 
the subject is to study the histories of indi- 
vidual ballads, for these will often throw 
light on the genre as a whole. The present 
book traces the history of the English ballad 
of ‘ Sir Aldingar ’. 

This ballad tells a story which is found in 
varying forms in a number of old chronicles 
and romances, English and continental, and 
in northern ballad versions from Iceland to 
Denmark. The relationship of these differ- 
ent forms of the legend to one another has 
been much discussed; the Scandinavian 
ballad has been claimed by some to be a 
direct descendant of the English, while others 
have held that these ballads are but parallel 
forms of a widespread medieval story. The 
present study makes it clear that the Scandi- 
navian ballad has been directly influenced by 
the English, and that both have borrowed 
freely from romances on similar themes. In 
tracing the pattern of influence and cross- 
influence the book becomes in effect a history 
of the motif itself. 


(18 September) 
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Memorabilia 





ARCHIVES, the Journal of the British 

Records Association, is now firmly 
established and a most useful publication. 
The issue for Michaelmas, 1951, contains 
articles varying from the ideal layout of a 
local record repository to details of the 
earliest seal for the Colony of Virginia. 
This seal appears to have been cut off the 
document to which it relates by Sir Joseph 
Williamson, Secretary of State and Keeper 
of the State Papers in the reign of Charles II, 
who wished to add it to his private collec- 
tin! The Lady Day, 1952, number is 
devoted mainly to the proceedings at the last 
annual conference of the British Records 
Association when many aspects of archive 
work were freely discussed. The financial 
problem facing record publishing societies 
is perhaps the question which gave the 
members present most food for thought, and 
Mr. Meekings’ exposition (printed in full 
and as amusing as it is pertinent) followed 
Mr. Hector’s brief, but nevertheless apt, 
remarks on the same subject. (But why did 
Mr. Meekings connect Barsetshire with 
Hardy and why, Mr. Editor of Archives, did 
you allow such a slip to go unobserved?) 
The costs of printing are, as we all know too 
well, crippling many societies, but it seems 
agreed that the quantity and not the quality 
of publications is the sacrifice that has to be 
made. Accounts of the development of the 
Lincolnshire and Lancashire Record Offices 
feature in these two issues. There are also 

k reviews and lists of current literature 
on archives and kindred subjects from all 
over the world. Archives contains much of 
interest to the general reader as well as to 
the historian and archivist; it appears twice 
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a year and the subscription is 7s. 6d. to 
members of the B.R.A. and 10s. to non- 
members. The format is pleasing, and the 
two numbers under review total 140 pages. 


LTHOUGH the Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historical Research has been fre- 
quently mentioned in these columns, there 
is always something in it to attract people 
who are not necessarily engaged in historical 
studies. The present issue (Vol. XXV, No. 71) 
includes a long and critical article on the 
papers of Joseph Chamberlain relating to the 
Jameson Raid and the inquiry which fol- 
lowed it. An annual event which brings 
many eminent historians together is the 
Anglo-American Conference held in Lon- 
don; details of their 1951 meeting are sum- 
marized in 32 pages of this issue. The 
authoritative book reviews, summaries of 
theses, corrections to the D.N.B., and lists 
of historical manuscripts recently deposited 
for the use of students are regular features. 
This issue of the Bulletin is the first to bear 
the imprint of The Athlone Press who are 
now the publishers in place of Messrs. Long- 
mans, Green and Company by whom every 
number, since the first in 1925, has hitherto 
been published. Messrs. Constable & Com- 
pany, 10 Orange Street, W.C. 2, are the new 
distributors for the Press and they will wel- 
come new subscribers at 15s. per annum or 
£9 9s. Od. for a life membership; there are 
two issues each year. 


"THE modest collector of antiques has long 

appreciated the unique value of 
Hampden Gordon’s two books, ‘ Old English 
Furniture’ and ‘ Antiques: The Amateur’s 
Questions,’ in which he blends expert prac- 
tical advice and general information. 
Mr. Gordon has now written a third book, 
‘Antiques in Their Periods, 1660-1830’ 
(John Murray), in which he relates antiques 
to their social and artistic background. It 
can be described as history rewritten for 
lovers of antiques. A panorama of the cen- 
turies from the days of Shakespeare to 
George IV, it shows us our silver, furniture 
and porcelain in the setting of the contem- 
porary scene, and links the crafts with the 
architecture, the painting, the literature, and 
the general movements in art and design in 
each succeeding phase. Lovers of artistic 
treasures from fine old houses to pewter 
spoons will find this book an attractive pos- 
session. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





“EVERY MAN OUT OF HIS 
HUMOUR” AND 
SHAKESPEARE’S “ SONNETS ” 


PROFESSOR HYDER E. ROLLINS gives 
this note on Shakespeare’s Sonnet 128: 
Massey (ed. 1888, p. 132) thinks “ the 

motive or conceit” of 128 was borrowed 

from Jonson’s Every Man out of His 

Humour, 1600, ILI, ix, where Fastidious 

says of Saviolina who is playing the viola 

da gamba, “ You see the subiect of her 
sweet fingers, there? . . . Oh, she tickles 
it so that . . . shee makes it laugh most 
diuinely . . . I haue wisht my selfe to be 
that instrument (I thinke) a thousand 
times.” Lee (ed. 1907) repeats Massey’s 
information without acknowledgment. 

Alden (ed. 1916) remarks truly: “ Most 

commentators find nothing significant in 

the resemblance.”* 

Sonnet 128, it may be recalled, is the not too 

famous one beginning: 

How oft, when thou, my music, music play’st, 

Upon that blessed wood whose motion sounds 

With thy sweet fingers, when thou gently sway’st 

The wiry concord that mine ear confounds, 

Do I envy those jacks that nimble leap... .’ . 

I prefer to take my stand with Massey 
and Lee in this case, and agree with them 
that the borrowing is a true one, though in 
reverse; for it seems safer to believe that 
Jonson rather than Shakespeare is the 
borrower. A preponderance of critics cited 
by Professor Rollins place the composition 
of the Sonnets between 1593 and 1599;° and 
Tucker Brooke presents a good argument for 
1592-1596. Every Man out of His Humour 
was written in 1599.° 

The echo cited by Massey and Lee is 
admittedly somewhat vague; but its validity 
should be considerably strengthened by 


* The Sonnets (New Variorium), 1944, I, 326-327. 
* For citation in this paper, I have used Tucker 
Brooke’s edition of the Sonnets (Oxford University 


Press, 1936), where spelling and punctuation are 
modernized. 
* Op. cit., Appendix IIT, Vol. II, pp. 53-73. 


* Op. cit., pp. 10-17 


>T. W. Baldwin, The Organization and Per- 


sonnel of the Shakespearean Company, Princeton 
University Press, 1927, p. 433 
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another borrowing from the Sonnets in the 
same play, one that I believe has not been 
pointed out but that is rather obvious, |p 
the opening speech of Act I, i, of Every Man 
out appear these lines: 
I look into the world, and there I meet 
With objects that do strike my bloodshot eyes 
Into my brain: where when I view myself, 
Having before observed this man is great, 
Mighty, and feared; that, loved and _ highly 
favored: 
A third, thought wise and learned ; a fourth, rich, 
And therefore ec a fifth, rarely featured ; 
A sixth, admired. . 
Sonnet 29 reads: 


When in vy with fortune and men’s eyes 

I all alone beweep my outcast state, 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 

And look upon myself, and curse my fate: 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 

Featured like him, like him with friends 

possess'd, 

Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s wee, 

With what I most enjoy contented least. . 

I should like to suggest that Jonson had an 
excellent opportunity to become familiar 
with the Sonnets during the fall and winter 
of 1598 and the spring and summer of 1599, 
In September of 1598 Shakespeare displayed 
‘a remarkable piece of humanity” accord- 
ing to Rowe, and purchased for his company 
Every Man in His Humour, heading the list 
of actors when it reached the boards. In the 
following summer of 1599, Every Man out 
of His Humour was presented by the Lord 
Chamberlain’s men. It may have been in this 
interval that the poets became “ profess‘d 
friends” as Rowe calls them, and _ that 
Jonson joined the “ private friends” who 
Meres says (Palladis Tamia, S.R. Sept. 7, 
1598) were passing copies of the Sonnets 
from hand to hand.’ 

THoMas H. MCNEAL. 

University of Alabama. 

* Ben Jonson, Mermaid Series, ed. by B. Nichol 
son “~ C. H. Herford, Vol. I. 

" Herford and Percy Simpson, Ben Jonson, 


en” University Press, 1925, I, 17ff; Baldwin, 
op. cit., p.433; Tucker Brooke, op. cit., p. 10f. 


THE COLUMBIA MILTON: FIFTH 
SUPPLEMENT 
IN editing Milton’s Letters of State in 
Volume XIII the editors were unable to 
locate copies of two letters which had been 
oe by W D. Hamilton (in Original 
Papers . . . John Milton, 1859, pp. 2-3 and 


18- 50) as being then among the State Papers 
for Savoy. A considerable search failed to 
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reveal any trace of them, either in the Public 
Record Office or among collections of 
Hamilton’s papers in other libraries where 
they might conceivably have been filed by 
him or by others. But thanks to the industry 
and ingenuity of Noel Blakiston, Esq., and of 
his colleagues in the Public Record Office, 
these and several other letters about the 
Piedmont episode have been discovered and 
can therefore now be added to our collations. 
We acknowledge with gratitude Mr. Blakis- 
ton’s kindness and co-operation in providing 
photostatic copies for this purpose. 

These letters are at present filed in State 
Papers Foreign, Switzerland (S.P. 96), 
Volume VI, with folio designations as fol- 
lows: (1) Letter 51, to Immanuel, Duke of 
Savoy, May 25, 1655, ff. 218-219; (2) Letter 
53, to Charles Gustavus, King of Sweden, 
May 25, 1655, ff. 212-213; (3) Letter 54, to 
the United Provinces, May 25, ff. 210-211; 
(4) Letter 55, to the Swiss Cantons, May 25, 
1655, ff.216-217; (5) Letter 139, to 
Louis XIV, King of France, May 25, 1655, 
ff.214-215; and (6) Letter 153, Sir Samuel 
Morland’s address to the Duke of Savoy, 
f.264-265v. Accompanying them are two 
further letters: (7) from the Swiss Cantons 
to the United Provinces, April 30, 1655, 
ff. 207-207v; and (8) from the Swiss Cantons 
toan unspecified recipient but almost surely 
also to the United Provinces, May 14, 1655, 
f. 208-209. All eight letters are written by 
what appears to be the same hand and in 
clear and distinct italic script. Since they 
lack the official salutations and signatures, 
they cannot be the official letters actually 
sent. Indeed, the original copies of two 
letters (Numbers 54 and 55) have already 
ben found and were collated in 
Volume XIII. These may very well be 
copies made for Morland’s use. 

Aword might be said about the two letters 
from the Swiss cantons to the United 
Provinces. Though they are not English 
and therefore have no place in either 
Milton’s collection or in Professor W. C. 
Abbott's Writings and Speeches of Oliver 
Cromwell, they relate to the same subject as 
all the others. In both, the writers appeal 
urgently to the recipients for any aid which 
they can render to the distressed Protestants 
of Piedmont. 

Since the texts of these newly found copies 
are much closer to those in Morland’s book 
(History of the Evangelical Churches of the 
Valleys of Piedmont, 1658) than to Milton's, 
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it seems wiser to record here only variants 
from Morland and not all those from Milton. 
Unless we state the contrary, therefore, it 
may be assumed that these copies follow 
Morland’s variants (designated in the notes 
to Volume XIII as “MH”) from the 
Miltonic text. We give only verbal variants, 
ignoring differences of spelling or punc- 
tuation. Our fourth Supplement ended with 
item 26; we continue the numeration as has 
been our custom, 

27. Letter 51, to Immanuel, Duke of 
Savoy. P.156. Heading] written in the 
upper left corner: 25 Maii 1655. 12 aliisque] 
not in this MS 19 amplexuros] amplexuros 
(MH has complexuros) P. 158.3 recepti] not 
in MS 18 ad] written originally as the last 
word of folio 218, then crossed out, and re- 
written as the first word of folio 218v 20 in- 
primis] imprimis P. 160.4 Regalis] not in 
MS 26 Alba Auld. May 1655.) Dab. ex Aula 
fra Westmonasterij 25 Maij Anno 1/655 
(as in MH) Serenissimo Principi Immanueli, 
Sabaudie Duci, Chypri Regi, et Pedemontij 
Principi. 

28. Letter 53, to Charles Gustavus, King 
of Sweden. (The variants are from the MH 
version on pp.611-612.) P.611. Heading] 
in the upper left corner in a different hand (?) 
is the date: 25 Maii 1655 P.612. Ending. 
Majestatis vestre bonus Amicus, OLIVER P.] 
Vester bonus Amicus. Serenissimo potentis- 
simoque Principi Carolo Gustauo Suecorum, 
Gothorum, Vandalortimque &c. Regi. 

29. Letter 54, to the United Provinces. 
P. 170. Heading] in the upper left corner: 
25 Maii /655 22 nostrarum] nostrorum 
calamitate P. 172.1 charitate] charitate 
(whereas MH has caritate) 9 Scripsimus. . .] 
same as MH except that MS has nec noc for ° 
nec non 14 auctoribus] authoribus P. 174.11 
Valete.| Follows MH through 1655, then 
continues: Vester bonus Amicus. Celsis ac 
Prepotentibus Dominis Feederati Belgijs 
Ordinibus. 

30. Letter 55, to the Swiss Cantons. P. 174 
Heading] Illustrissimi Domini, in another 
hand at the top of the letter: His Highnesse 
Letter to the Protestant Cantons of Switzer- 
land 25 May 1655/ in the same or another 
hand in the upper left corner: 25 Maii 1655/ 
P. 176.15-16 removendis] changed from 
renouandis (?) P.178.11-16 Ending] Same 
as MH through 1655. Then instead of 
Illustrissimarum ... Oliver P. MS has simply: 
Vester bonus Amicus. 

31. Letter 139, to Louis XIV, King of 
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France. Variants from Hamilton designated 
copy are verbally correct. 

32. Letter 153, Morland’s address to the 
Duke of Savoy. P. 476. Heading] Mr. Mor- 
land’s Speech to the Duke of Savoy. 1655./ 
S.R.C. (The handwriting seems to be that 
of Morland himself.) P.478.19 miserrimos 
illos] changed from miserorum  illorum 
P. 480.24 suis] added over a caret in a 
different hand (?) 


Punctuation. Though we have ignored 
variants in punctuation in this collation, 
there are so many and they are so varied 
that a quick summary of them may be inter- 
esting as a side light on seventeenth-century 
practice. The curious fact about the collation 
of these four manuscript versions with the 
Miltonic printed text is that the changes are 
the reverse of consistent. If we think of them 
under three headings (1. from lighter to 
heavier, 2. from heavier to lighter, and 
3. from one heavy mark to another), we find 
that the changes in the first two categories 
almost cancel each other out. A small table 
will make the details plain at a glance: 


I. FroM LIGHTER TO HEAVIER 





1. From no punctuationtocomma 38 
2. From comma to colon 1 
3. From commas to parentheses 2 
4. From colon to period 1 
5. From semicolon to period Z 
ToTaL 44 
FROM HEAVIER TO LIGHTER 
1. From period to semicolon 6 
2. From period to comma 1 
3. From exclamation mark to no 
punctuation 1 
4. From semicolon to comma 6 
5. From semicolon to no punctuation 1 
6. From colon to comma 4 
7. Fromcomma to no punctuation 26 





ToTaL 51 


III. FRomM ONE HEAVY MARK TO ANOTHER 


1. From semicolon to colon 3 
2. From colon to semicolon 1 
3. From exclamation mark to period 1 





ToTaL 5 
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Of the some fifteen letters of State writtey 
by Milton to Spain, none of the origina) 
have yet been found, though the Archivo 
General di Simancas has now been 
thoroughly searched, through the courtesy 
of Sr. Miguel Bordonau, Ministerio d 
Educacién Nacional, Madrid. The search, 
however, did reveal contemporary copies of 
the following two letters: 

33. Letter 8, to the Spanish Ambassador, 
pressmarked Legajo 2528, and endorsed on 
back: “Copia de la respuesta que el Parla. 
mento dié al papel no. 1 sobre los presos que 
don Alonso de Cardenas mi sefior presento en 
la Audienca que tuvo en el Consejo de Estado 
Para enviar a S.M. con carta de 15 Februario 
1652.” No verbal variants. 

34. Letter 33 to the same. Pressmarked 
Legajo 2533 and endorsed on back: “ Copia 
del papel que el Consejo de Estado escrivio 
a Don Alonso de Cardenas mi Sejior sobr 
el suceso de Portolongon Para enviar a 
S. M. con carta de 25 de noviembre 1652.” 

Written in upper left-rand corner: Trans- 
lation P. 96, 16-17 ab. . . . Badileo] a Capi- 
taneo Badily 20 ad... dictum not in 
copy 32 pugnam] pugnam instaurandam 
P.98, 4 second singularem not in copy § 
actioris] arctioris 13-15 Dat.... Praeses] 
Alba Aula, 11° Novemb: 1652. 

At our request in 1950, Dr. Howard Rice, 
Chief of Special Collections, Princeton 
University Library, searched various French 
archives for the some twenty-four Letters of 
State written by Milton to that country and 
yet to be found. Through Dr. Rice’s labor 
we are able to report the discovery of one 
more original Letter which is not noted in 
Abbott. 

35. Letter 139, to Louis XIV, Archives du 
Ministére des Affairs étrangéres, Corr. Pol. 
Angleterre, 66: 61. Endorsed Lettre de 
Cromwel au Roy du 25 May 1655. P. 440,§ 
que aliis) que cum alijs P. 442, 2 erit] st 
10 Vestre] Vestri 17 West: ... 1655.] Dab: 
ex Aula Nostra Westmonasterij 25to die Mai) 
An. 1655. 

36. Familiar Letter 9, to Lucas Holstenius. 
The original manuscript, in Milton’s own 
hand, and bearing the date March 29, 1639 
(a day earlier than that of Milton’s printed 
text, has recently been located in the Vatical 
Library, by Professor Joseph M. Bottkol. 
It shows a few minor verbal variants, one an 
apparent error, “artes liberas” for “artes 
liberales.” A full publication is to b& 
expected at an early date. Our note is based 
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on the news item in the New York Times, 
May 18, 1952. 
J. MILTON FRENCH, 
MAURICE KELLEY, 


THoMAS O. MABBOTT. 
July 21, 1952. 


TITYOS AND SATAN 


REFERRING to Satan in hell with uplifted 
head and blazing eyes, Milton continues 
the description in these words: 
his other parts besides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood, in bulk as huge 
As whom the fables name of monstrous size 
Titanian or Earth born, that warr’d on Jove, 
Briareos or Typhon. . . . (P.L. 1. 194-8.) 


So strecht out huge in length the Arch-Fiend lay 

Chain’d on the burning Lake. (209-10.) 

It has been argued, not without reason, that 
in the description of Satan, Milton was think- 
ing of Typhon. Commenting on the passage, 
D. P. Harding writes: “ There is, first of all, 
the concrete fact that Milton compares the 
size of Satan with that of Typhon ” (Milton 
and the Renaissance Ovid, pp. 86-7). Hard- 
ing notes also that Typhon was a type of 
ambition, a leader of the giants who warred 
against Jupiter in heaven and were defeated 
and driven down to hell (85-6). The analogue 
is, in general, sufficiently striking, though it 
seems to me not certain that in describing 
the size of Satan, Milton had in mind Typhon, 
and Typhon alone. In some particulars he 
may have been thinking of Tityos. 

So far as I can discover, the story of Tityos 
in this connection has not hitherto been cited. 
The story is first told by Homer (Od. 11. 570) 
in the account of Odysseus’ visit to the lower 
world where “ I saw Tityos, son of renowned 
earth, lying on a levelled ground, and he 
covered nine roods as he lay.” Parallel is 
Aeneas’ remark on a visit to the underworld 
(Aen. 6. 595): “Likewise one might see 
Tityos, nursling of Earth, the universal 
mother. Over nine full acres his body is 
stretched, and a monstrous vulture with 
crooked beak gnaws at his deathless liver and 
Vitals fruitful for anguish.” A _ similar 
teference appears in Ovid (Met. 4. 455-8). In 
the sixteenth century Natalis Comes (Myth. 
6. 19) relates Tityos’ story in more detail, add- 
ing that the giant was driven down to hell, 
and there prostrate and tied so that he cannot 
move, his body covers nine acres of ground. 
Any of these versions Milton may have known 
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and, by association, called to mind in the story 
of Satan. 

The Tityos story appeared with slight varia- 
tions in most Renaissance dictionaries—in 
Calepine, in Cooper, in R. Stephanus, and in 
C. Stephanus. Cooper writes: 

Tityus, The sonne of Earth, whom poetes 
feigned to be slain by Apollo, because he 
would have rauished Latona his sister: and 
therefore lieth in hell, hauyng an eagle 
alway eatyng his lyuer. And it is also sayde 
that his bodie was in length nine fur- 
longs. ... 


Most suggestive of all for Milton’s purpose 
is the story as recounted in the Dictionarium 
of Charles Stephanus. It may be translated 
thus: 


Tityus was the son of Jove by Elara, the 
daughter of Orchmenus. When Jupiter had 
embraced Elara and made her pregnant, he 
concealed her in the earth, fearing the 
wrath of Juno. When the time for delivery 
came, Elara gave birth to a boy of such 
enormous size that, the ground having 
opened when he was born, he was believed 
to be the son of Earth. When he was grown 
and, by the prompting of Juno, attempted 
to ravish Latona, he was struck by the 
lightning of Jove, or (as some suppose) 
pierced by the darts of Apollo and driven 
down to hell. There, stretched out on the 
ground, he is said to cover nine acres of 
earth, and his liver ever growing again with 
the moon, is eaten by a vulture or, as 
Hyginus thinks, by a serpent. Ovid. 4 
Metamph. This fable may be fitly applied 
to the hatred which can never be destroyed 
and it depicts excellently the eternal punish- 
ment of those that cherish hatred. 


The story as thus recounted together with its 
moral application seems especially pertinent 
to Milton’s Satan, of the first 200 lines or so, 
both as to motivation and size. Satan is in- 
spired by hate that cannot be destroyed. The 
poet refers to Satan’s “ obdurate pride and 
steadfast hate” (1. 58), to his “ unconquer- 
able will, / And study of revenge, immortal 
hate” (1. 107). As Tityos, having offended 
Jupiter, was struck with his lightning and 
driven down to hell, so Satan and his com- 
panions, for their rebellion against the 
Almighty, were pursued with “thunder 
Winged with red lightning” (1. 174-6) and 
thrust into hell. As Tityos, stretched out on 
the ground (humi exporrectus) in hell covers 
nine acres, so Satan “extended long and 
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large, Lies floating many a rood” (1. 195- 
196). As the fable of Tityos applies to those 
suffering everlasting punishment for hatred 
that cannot be removed, so Satan, cherishing 
‘**immortal hate” and with “ A mind not to 
be chang’d by Place or Time” (1. 254) is 
doomed to endure his suffering “ without 


hope of end.” D. T. STARNES. 
The University of Texas. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE’S READING 
ON THE TURKS 


S is well known, Sir Thomas Browne’s 
interests were spread over a wide range 
of subjects, and among these Turkey seems 
to claim a place more important than would 
at first appear. When Mr. R. R. Cowley con- 
cluded in 1933! that Browne had not bothered 
to read the third book of Belon’s Les Observa- 
tions, because it was exclusively on Turks, 
he was mistaken, as we shall presently see. 
Quite a number of books dealing with 
Turkish history and customs were translated 
into English from Latin, French and Italian 
during the sixteenth and _ seventeenth 
centuries, and English writers began to add 
their own contributions during the Tudor 
period,’ while the Elizabethan dramatists had 
already found stories in this field for their 
plots. Browne himself of course wrote nothing 
at great length on Turkey; his references to 
it are scattered among all his works, but a 
glance at these makes evident that he kept 
on reading books on this subject till the end 
of his life. In December, 1679, he wrote to 
his son Dr. Edward Browne. 
“Your sister Betty hath read unto mee 
Mr. Ricauts historie of the 3 last Turkish 
emperours, Morat or Amurath the fourth, 
Ibrahim and Mahomet the fourth. It is a 
very good historie and a good addition unto 
Knolls his Turkish historie, wch will then 
make one of the best histories that we have 
in English.”* 
And from Elizabeth Littleton’s Common- 
place Book we learn that this was not the 
only book concerned with Turkey which was 


** Sir Thomas Browne and His 
P.M.L.A., 1933, pp. 433, 442. 

* For a good study see S. C. Chew, The Crescent 
7“ Rose (New York, Oxford Univ. Press., 

*The Works of Sir Thomas Browne, ed. by 
G. Keynes (Faber and Faber, 1931), Vol. VI, p. 166. 


Reading,” 


In fact he talks of Ricaut’s book in four of his 


letters, see also ibid., pp. 160, 169, 170. 
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read to him by his daughter. In the list there 
are: 

all the Turkish historie, folio; 

all the 3 added lives of the Turkish 

Emperours by Rycaut, fol.; 

all Rycaut’s Books of the Turks, fol.; 

all the Travells of Taverniere, fol.; 

all Sands his Travells, fol. 


It is also significant that in “ Musaeum 
Clausum” many of the rarities mentioned 
should be on Turks. Especially under the 
heading of “ Paintings” we find that eleven 
entries out of thirty-four are on subjects re- 
lated to Turkey.° He even once translated a 
Turkish poem from French, which he found 
in Les Voyages Du Sieur Du Loir (1654, 
p. 154-55). 

Incidentally, this, I think, is the second 
Turkish poem translated into English, for 
there is a stanza which Hugh Gough had 
rendered into prose from Bartholomew 
Georgievitz’ Latin version in De Turcorum 
Moribus Epitome.® 

It is difficult to define Browne’s attitude 
towards the Turks. However, some of his 
letters contain a few rather revealing 
utterances. When Edward Browne in 1668, 
while in Vienna, wanted to visit Turkey, his 
father opposed the idea strongly: ‘“ From 
Constantinople or Turkey I am most averse 
for many reasons.” (Keynes, VI, 39.) What 
the many reasons were he unfortunately does 
not say. But in a letter written a week later 
we can discover at least one of these reasons; 
* believe it,” he says, “‘ no excursion into Pol., 
Hung., or Turkey addes advantage or repu- 
tation unto a schollar ” (Keynes VI, 43).” 

We must not forget that Browne’s interest 
in Turkey was not due only to its curiosities, 
rarities, strange habits and beliefs, but also to 
its being a living menace to Christendom. 
This fear of the Turks was perhaps stronger 
in the previous century, and a very good 
expression of it can be observed in H. Hart- 
well’s “ Epistle Dedicatory.”* According to 

*Ibid., V, pp. 295-96. 

* Ibid., V, 131 ff. 

*See H. Gough, The Offspring of the House of 
Ottomanno (15707). 

’ Edward finally did manage to go as far as 
‘“‘ Thessaly” but without his father’s consent. See 
his letters to his father in Wilkin’s edition of 
Browne’s Works, Vol. I, pp. 108, 185, 194. The 
account of this journey was printed in A Brief 
Account of Some Travels (London, 1673). 

* The History of the Warres Betweene the Turkes 
and the Persions, written in Italian by John-Thomas 
Minadoi, and translated into English by Abraham 
Hartwell, London, 1595. 
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a prophecy delivered in 1480, the Turkish 
Empire would utterly decay and perish about 
1594-5. Hartwell writing in 1595 of course 
finds it difficult to believe. 

“For (with greate griefe it must be 
vttered) we see all thinges go so quite con- 
trarie to this prognostication, and the power 
of the Turkes growe so huge and infinite, 
and their enemies so diuided and weakened, 
that vnlesse God come downe as it were 
out of an Engine, to protect the Gospell 
of his Sonne Jesus Christ, and the Pro- 
fessors thereof, I feare greatly that the halfe 
Moone which now ruleth, and raigneth 
almost ouer all the East, will grow to the 
full, and breede such an Inundation as will 
vtterly drowne al Christendome in the 
West.” 


Browne also had received “ A Prophecy 
Concerning the Future State of Several 
Nations ” but this time it was about 

When Mahomet’s Ship on the Baltick shall ride, 

And Ne shall labour to have Ports on that 

side.” 

From Browne’s answer we can discover his 
political views on Turkey’s intentions. 

“Of this we cannot be out of all fear; 
for, if the Turk should master Poland, he 
would be soon at this Sea. And from the 
odd constitution of the Polish Government, 
the divisions among themselves, jealousies 
between their Kingdom and Republick; 
vicinity of the Tartars, treachery of the 
Cossacks, and the method of Turkish 
Policy, to be at Peace with the Emperour 
of Germany when ke is at War with the 
Poles, there may be cause to fear that this 
may come to pass. And then he would soon 
endeavour to have Ports upon that Sea... . 
And .. . may be a terrour unto the con- 
finers on that Sea, and to Nations which 
now conceive themselves safe from such an 
Enemy.”’?° 


The date of this tract is unknown; but the 
question of Poland may owe something to a 
letter which was published in London in 1638: 
“A Vaunting, Daring and Menacing Letter, 
Sent from Sultan Morat,... to... King of 
Poland . . . Wherein he declares himself a 
mortall Enemy to the said Christian King, 
threatening to invade his Kingdomes and 
Territories, with all manner of Hostility . . .” 
Where Morat, after threatening the Polish 
King, says: 

* Keynes, V, 124. 

*Tbid., V, 126. 


“The swelling Seas shall shrinke under 
the burthen and weight of our unparallel’d 
Shipping, when our Navy Royall and 
Tryumphant shall gloriously shew it self 
upon the vast Ocean.” 

Naturally there were also hopes of break- 
ing down the Ottoman Empire, and various 
devices were suggested for effecting this. Some 
of these were connected with religious matter. 
As the fighting power and the bravery of the 
Turkish army were partly attributed to their 
faith in the Qur’an”™ it was proposed that a 
propaganda campaign should be launched 
against this book. 

No doubt the best thing would be the con- 
version of Turks to Christianity: a hope 
which goes back to the Middle Ages, and 
which made St. Francis preach to Moslems 
at Damietta. Although the sincere efforts of 
the great Saint ended in failure, the hope did 
not die away yet for a very long time. One 
of Browne’s contemporaries, J. Greaves, who 
had lived in Istanbul for some years, argues 
that since Muhammed said he was preaching 
the same message as Christ did, 

“by the judgment of their own prophet 
they ought to embrace the Christian re- 
ligion: and in disputation with them I con- 
ceive this ought to be chiefly urged and 
insisted on . .. who knoweth whether they, 
who acknowledge our Saviour’s miracu- 
lous nativity, wonderful works . .. may not 
at length be induced to receive the whole 
truth.”?? 


It appears that Browne also had considered 
this possibility but with less optimism: 


““* This Resolution is not the child of Reason, 
or Honour; but bred by way of Religion; .. . 
Now to such as dye in Wars for the Mahometan 
faith, he (Muhammed) promises that their Soules 
shall suddenly have given them young lusty bodies, 
and set in Paradice, eternally to enjoy those 
pleasures.” H. Blount, A voyage into the Levant 
(London, 1636), p. 67. 

2 Letter to Mr. Richard Baxter, 1656. Méiscel- 
laneous Works of J. Greaves, ed. by T. Birch, 
2 Vols. (London, 1737), p. Ixiv. Cf. Mandeville’s 
Travels, I, 87: “* And be cause that thei gou so 
ny oure feyth thei ben lyghtly conuerted to cristene 
lawe whan men preche hem.” Quoted by Byron 
Porter Smith in his Islam in English Literature 
(Beirut, 1939), p. 12. 

The unknown writer of The Tragical Reign of 
Selimus (1594) could not resist the temptation of 
converting the noblest character in the play to 
Christianity. In Scene xxiii, Corcut (Korkut) con- 
fesses it to his brother Sultan Selim. 

Selim. I have conuerst with Christians, 

And learn’d of them the way to save my soule, 

And please the anger of the highest God. 

(The Malone Society Reprints, 1908.) 
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**, . the Turk, in the bulk he now stands, he 
is beyond all hope of conversion; if he fall 
asunder, there may Fe conceived hopes; but 
not without strong improbabilities.”** 

That Browne and others could see hope 
at all in this matter is I think partly explain- 
able by their inaccurate knowledge of the 
Islamic religion. What for instance was 
Browne’s opinion of the Qur’an? 

“The Alcoran of the Turks (I speak 
without prejudice) is an ill composed piece, 
containing in it vain and_ ridiculous 
Errours in Philosophy, impossibilities, 
fictions, and vanities beyond laughter, 
maintained by evident and open Sophisms, 
the Policy of Ignorance, deposition of 
Universities, and banishment of Learn- 
ing.””** 

But had Browne ever read the Qur’an? To 
judge from his allusions to Islamic religion, 
no. The book was available in his time in 
Latin, and an imperfect French translation 
appeared in 1649 which was “ Englished ” in 
the same year.’* But Browne’s allusions to 
the Qur’an are based on second-hand infor- 
mation, and this brings us to the problem of 


his sources. BERNA MORAN. 
(To be continued) 


*® Keynes, I, 34. 

‘ Keynes, I, 32. Nevertheless we know that he 
had ‘“‘heedfully read of the custome of the 
oa to pray five times in the day ”’ (ibid., 
** The Alcoran of Mahomet, Translated out of 
Arabique into French, by the Sieur Du Ryer, Lord 
of Malezair, and Resident for the King of France, 
at Alexandria. And newly Englished, for the satis- 
faction of all that desire to look into the Turkish 
vanities. London, 1649. 


THE ANCESTRY OF DANIEL DEFOE 
(clxxiv. 7; clxxv. 44, 86) 


At the first and second references above an 

attempt was made to trace the early 
ancestry of Daniel Defoe. After considerable 
research it was not found possible to prove 
who were the parents of his grandfather, 
Daniel Foe, yeoman, of Etton, co. Northants., 
who was buried there 8 March, 1630/1.! It 
was Stated that the name Foe or Foo was of 
frequent occurrence in the parish registers 
of Glinton, Northborough and Peakirk in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
earliest instance of the name noted was that 
of Richard Foo, 1471-1508, rector of Thorpe, 
* Will proved, 28 April, 1631. 
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near Norwich, who was formerly com. 
memorated by a brass (now lost) at Catsfield, 
Norfolk. 

In Venn’s Alumni Cantabrigienses there is 
a brief mention of Edward Foe, of whom the 
only information is that he “ matriculated 
sizar from St. John’s, Easter, 1575.” 

Other references to the name, since dis. 
covered, are as follows: Thomas Foe and 
Cicely his wife were granted land in Peakirk 
by the Abbot and monks of Peterborough 
for a term of 81 years on 7 February, 20 
Henry VIII. In the account roll of the 
treasurer and receiver of the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Peterborough for the year 44 Elizabeth 
payment is acknowledged of an instalment of 
rent due in 38 Elizabeth, payment being made 
“ by the said Thomas Foe.” It is difficult to 
believe that the man who received the grant 
of land in 1529 could still be living in 1602. 
In 1611 and again in 1613 the same receivers 
acknowledged payment of an annual rent by 
William Foe, farmer of the Manor of North- 
borough, a lease which must have expired 
in 1617. 

In 1649/50 the manor of Glinton and Pea- 
kirk was sold to Robert Hicklyn, of London, 
gentleman, and John Foe, citizen and cloth- 
worker of London. Daniel Defoe had no 
known relative named John, but it is evident 
that in addition to James his butcher (or 
tallowchandler) father, and his uncle Henry, 
the saddler, another Foe from Northampton- 
shire must have sought a fortune in London, 

This district of Northamptonshire is so 
close to the Lincolnshire border that it is not 
surprising to find Foes at West Deeping. 
Three brothers occur: John Foe, farmer, 
living in 1637, with two daughters Frances 
(died in or before 1637) and Bridget; Edward 
Foe, who made his will in 1628,” and Randall 
Foe, with sons William and Randall (all living 
in 1628, but place of residence not stated). 

Other Lincolnshire Foes were Robert Foe 
and widow Foe, of Deeping St. James, each 
assessed on one hearth in 17 Charles I.’ In 
1668 Robert Foe, of Deeping St. James, 
occurs described as hempdresser, who is prob- 
ably the same person. The name appears 
among Lincolnshire marriage licences at 
Moulton, in 1578; Spalding, 1651-1746, 
Pinchbeck, 1665-1745; Fleet, 1639; and South 
Kelsey, Weston St. Mary and Cowbitt in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


? Lincoln Consistory Court Wills, 1628, ii, folio 
0. 
* Hearth Tax Returns for Kesteven (P.R.O.). 
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William Foe, of Northborough, yeoman, 
will 1607/8, names his sons John, Randall 
and Edward, so is probably the father of 
these three, two of whom were of West 
Deeping. * 

At Stamford we find Daniel Foe baptizing 
Robert in 1630, Edward in 1631 and Joan in 
1636. Robert dies an infant and the burial 
of Jane, daughter of Daniel Foe is recorded 
in the register under date 1637. The registers 
are missing from 1642 to 1660, so it is not 
possible to trace this family further. 

What is still required to enable us to link 
up Daniel Defoe with these numerous rela- 
tives in Northamptonshire and Lincolnshire 
is evidence of the parentage of his grand- 
father Daniel Foe, of Etton, who may pre- 
viously have been of Peakirk (see clxxiv, 7), 
who was buried at Etton 8 March, 1630/1. 


P. D. Munpy. 
‘Consistory Court of Peterborough A.28. 


JOHN LOCKE AND JOHN AUBREY 


NOTES AND QUERIES printed on 
December 23, 1950 (Vol. 195; No. 26), 
some hitherto unpublished letters which 
were exchanged by John Locke and John 
Aubrey in 1694. 
Iwrote: ‘“ Locke and Aubrey must certainly 
have become acquainted at early functions 
of the Royal Society, even before they saw 
each other in the company of Lord Pembroke 
after 1689.” I have since found documentary 
evidence of this relationship, in the form of 
aletter written by Aubrey to Locke on Shrove 
Tuesday, 1673. The letter is in the Public 
Record Office (GD/24/7 No. 493). It reads 
as follows : — 
Sir, 

I cannot but present you my thankes for 
your great Humanity and kindness to me; 
as also for the honour you doe me to peruse 
my Scriblings.' I was at your lodgeing twice 
to have kisst your hands before I came out 
of Towne—to have recommended an MSS 
or two (worthy of your Perusall) of my old 
friend Mr. th. Hobbes. One is a treatise 
concerning the lawe,? which I importuned 
him to undertake about 8 yeares since and 

‘The “ scribblings *’ were probably portions of 
Aubrey’s North Wilts. or his Natural History of 
Wiltshire. (I am indebted for this suggestion to 
Mr. Anthony Powell, who has again very kindly 


assisted me in preparing this note.) 
Presumably De Legibus. 
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then in order thereto presented him with my 
L. Bacons Elements of the Lawe. All men 
will give the old Gent.* that right as to 
acknowledge his great felicity in well 
Defining especially the common superstruc- 
tion of their old-fashioned Axioms, right or 
wrong; for grand practisers have not the 
liesure to be analytiques. Mr. H seemed 
then something doubtful he should not have 
dayes enough left to get about such a worke. 
In this treatise he is highly for the King’s 
Prerogative: Ch: Just: Hale* has read it, 
and very much mislikes it: is his enemy and 
will not license it. Judge Vaughan* has 
perused it and very much commends it, but 
is afraid to license it for fear of giving dis- 
pleasure. 

‘Tis pity fire should consume it, or that 
it should miscarry as I have known some 
excellent things. I never expected to see it 
printed, and intended to have a copy, which 
the bookseller will let me have for 50s. and 
God willing will have one at my returne. 
He writes short and therefore the fitter for 
your reading because so full of Business. 
When you go by the Palsgrave head Taverne 
be pleased to call on M: W: Crooke* at the 
green dragon and remember me to him (by 
the same token I desired Mr. Hobbes to give 
his Works to Magdalene Hall’) and he will 
show it to you. I have a conceit that if your 
Lord’ saw it, he would like it. You may see 
likewise his History of England’ from 1640 
to 1616 about a qr of paper which the King 
has read and likes extreamly, but tells him 
there is so much truth in it he dares not 
license for feare of displeasing the Bishops. 


*In the year 1673 Thomas Hobbes was 85. 

‘Sir Matthew Hale was Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench. Aubrey in his Brief Lives (Powell's 
Edn. p. 211) speaks well of him: “* Matthew Hale 
was not only just, but wonderfully charitable and 
open handed, and did not sound a trumpet neither, 
as the hypocrites doe.” 

* Sir John Vaughan was Chief Justice of Com- 
mon Pleas. Aubrey in his Brief Lives (Powell's 
edition, p. 259) says that Vaughan was Hobbes’s 
‘“* great acquaintance, to whom he made visits three 
times or more in a weeke—out of terme in the 
morning ; in terme-time in the afternoon.” 

* William Crooke kept a bookshop, from which 
he also published, at this Green Dragon. Mr. 
Cyprian Blagden tells me that William Crooke was 
very probably the nephew of Andrew Crooke, who 
published Hobbes’s Leviathan in 1651. 

* Hobbes had been an undergraduate at Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford. 

* Anthony Ashley Cooper, Ist Earl of Shaftesbury, 
was Locke’s employer, friend and patron. 

* This was published in 1769 under the title of 
Behemoth. 
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The old gent. is still strangely vigorous if you 
see him (which he would take kindly) pray 
my service to him. 

God grant length of dayes to our 
Illustrious lord Chancellor,’® who seriously 
deserves a statue for the good he has already 
begun. I humbly beg your pardon for 
giving this trouble, and to be assured that I 
am affectionately, Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 
Jo: Aubrey 
Shrovetuesday 
1617 Essex 

I have writt to parson Brune" of Myntye 
to send you a token of Remembrance. 
Myntye is my Lords manor. 

About May I hope to kiss your hands. 


This letter is curiously like another Aubrey 
wrote about the same time—the one to 
Anthony Wood which is printed by 
Mr. Anthony Powell in his book John 
Aubrey and his Friends (p. 147) and dated 
3 February 1672(3):*? 

“The old gent. is strangely vigorous for 
his understanding still: and every morning 
walks abroad to meditate. He haz written 
a treatise concerning Lawe, which 8 or 9 
years since I much importuned him to doe, 
and, in order to it, gave him the Lord 
Chancellor Bacon’s Maximes of the Lawe. 
Now every one will doe him the Right to 
acknowledge he is rare for definitions and the 
Lawyers building on old fashioned maximes, 
(some right, some wrong) must need fall into 
severall paralogismes. Upon this considera- 
tion I was earnest with him to consider these 
things. To which he was unwilling, telling 
me he doubted he should not have dayes 
enough left to doe it. He drives on, in this, 
the King’s Prerogative high Judge Hales, who 
is no great courtier, has read it and much 
mislike it, and is his enemy. Judge Vaughan 
has read it and much commends it.” 

I have been able to find no trace of Locke’s 
reply to Aubrey’s letter of Shrove Tuesday, 


1673. MAURICE CRANSTON. 


© The Earl of Shaftesbury was Lord Chancellor 
from November, 1672, until November, 1673. 

"The Rev. Richard Brown was vicar of Minty, 
Wilts. (d. 1682). His son, also a clergyman, was 
a friend of Aubrey, though Aubrey felt himself at 
times imposed on by the younger Brown’s archaeo- 
— demands (see John Aubrey and His Friends, 
p. ; 

** The original of this letter is in the Bodleian 
(MS. Wood F 39 f. 196v.). Aubrey also writes of 
his efforts to persuade Hobbes to write a treatise 
on law in Brief Lives (Powell ed. p. 247). 
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JUDGES WHO RETURNED TO 
THE BAR 


iw was stated recently that two newly 
appointed Judges of the High Court had 
contemplated returning to the Bar. In Notes 
and Queries for 6 January, 1866, p. 18, there 
was a list of Judges who had gone from Bench 
to Bar. Most of the cases cited were those 
of judges of the seventeenth cent 
appointed during the reigns of Charles I and 
James II and the Commonwealth. Two judges 
appointed during the Commonwealth, 
Richard Newdigate and John Parker, were 
removed at the Restoration and resumed 
practice at the Bar. Two of the judges who 
were retired at the Revolution or shortly 
before, Cresswell Levinz and Francis Pem- 
berton, were among the counsel who de. 
fended the Seven Bishops. All these appear 
to have remained at the Bar, but in other 
cases of which particulars are given former 
judges were eventually recalled to the Bench. 
There was a tablet to the memory of Sir 
Francis Pemberton, who died in 1697, in the 
old church at Highgate which was demolished 
in 1834. The Gentleman’s Magazine reported 
its removal to Cambridge, but did not state 
where it had been deposited. A.C.E. 


BEAUMARCHAIS IN TRANSLATION: 
‘THE TWO FRIENDS’ 


"THE second of Beaumarchais’s serious 

pieces, Les Deux Amis, ou le Négociant 
de Lyon (1770), was turned into English as 
The Two Friends; or, the Liverpool 
Merchant. A Drama, in five Acts, translated 
by C. H—— from the French of Beaumar- 
chais (London, 1800). C. H—— is not iden- 
tified in works that mention The Two Friends. 
The play is not listed in Halkett and Laing, 
Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudony- 
mous English Literature. It does not appear 
to have been acted. 

Besides The Two Friends, the British 
Museum possesses Dutch, Italian, and 
Spanish translations of Les Deux Amis. In 
these, as in the German and Swedish 
versions given by H. Cordier (Bibliographie 
des wuvres de Beaumarchais, 1883), Lyons 
stands in the alternative title. The substitu 
tion of Liverpool for Lyons as the setting for 
a drama of finance was legitimate enough as 
a means of making a more direct appeal to 
“the contemplation of the British Merchant 
in particular ” (“* Address of the Translator ”). 
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Beaumarchais himself had, on grounds of 
expediency, changed the scene from Paris to 
London in successive versions of Eugénie, his 
first drame (see my previous note, cxcvi. 498). 
In The Two Friends, however, the characters 
kept their French names, though they were 
now Englishmen engaged in the British 
equivalent of their former occupations; 
“Mélac pére, Receveur général des Fermes, 
4 Lyon,” became “ Melac, Sen., Receiver- 
General of the Taxes in the County, living in 
Liverpool”; Saint-Alban, “ Fermier général 
en tournée,” was now “ employed on a Circuit 
for the Exchequer.” In order to make the 
incongruity less obvious, C. H—— avoided 
writing “‘ Liverpool ” where the French dia- 
logue mentioned Lyons: such references were 
either omitted or rendered by “ in town,” and 
the English place-name was used only in the 
alternative title and in the notes on the 
dramatis personae and the scene (“ at Liver- 
pool, in the Saloon of a House in the occupa- 
tion of Mr. Aurelly and Mr. Melac”’). 

The translator may have refrained from 
renaming the characters because he felt that 
in his close rendering they would remain 
foreign under any label. Both Genest (The 
English Stage, X, 220) and the Biographia 
Dramatica (III, 363) remark that the manners 
are French. Such a consideration did not 
deter Beaumarchais from using British names 
in the hastily revised Eugénie; and it is in- 
teresting to find that Les Deux Amis, while in 
course of composition, seems to have under- 
gone a change of setting in the opposite 
direction, for according to Bachaumont 
(Mémoires secrets, t. V, 15 janvier 1770), one 
of the titles under which it had been pre- 
viously announced was Le Marchand de 
Londres. The use of this title might have led 
to confusion with Lillo’s London Merchant 
and its French imitations—and with 
Falbaire’s play, Le Fabricant de Londres, 
performed and printed a year later than Les 
Deux Amis, but already referred to in a letter 
of November 1767 from the author to 
Garrick (see the latter’s Private Corre- 
spondence, 1831-32, II, 526). 

Another translation from the French 
called The Two Friends was published in 
1804, in Holcroft’s Travels from Ham- 

urg.. . to Paris; but the original of this, 
Les Deux Amis, has no connection with 
Beaumarchais’s play, being a trifle taken 
from the Proverbes dramatiques of Carmon- 
telle (Carmontel)—not Marmontel as is 
stated (under 1804) in E. Colby’s Biblio- 
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graphy of Thomas Holcroft (New York, 
1922); this error is not found in the same 
bibliographer’s earlier contribution to Notes 
and Queries (11 S. xi. 165). G o. REES. 


Liverpool University. 


CALVERLEY AND JEAN INGELOW 


WHEN the second volume of Jean Inge- 

low’s poetry was published in 1863 it 
made a considerable impact upon the poetry- 
reading public: the critics were warm in 
their praise, hailing her as a “new poet” 
whose work “will make the eyes of all 
lovers of poetry dance with a gladder light 
than if they had come upon a treasure-trove 
of gold.”* 

Nine years later, in 1872, Calverley pub- 
lished his little volume of humorous poetry, 
Fly Leaves. The last two poems in this book 
are among the best that Calverley ever wrote. 
One, “ The Cock and the Bull,” parodies in 
about a hundred and thirty lines the versifica- 
tion of Browning’s “The Ring and the 
Book ”;? the other, “ Lovers, and a Reflec- 
tion,” is a complete parody of Jean Ingelow’s 
poetry as it appeared in the 1863 volume. 
Perhaps no better literary or critical parody 
has ever been written; certainly in our lan- 
guage there is no other worthy of com- 
parison. In “Lovers, and a Reflection” 
Calverley shows a skill of which Byron in his 
vicious parody of Wordsworth* had no know- 
ledge, and a perception which the contem- 
porary reviewers did not possess. That he 
parodies Jean Ingelow at all is an acknow- 
ledgement of her popular appeal, and is not 
in itself a condemnation; that he mocks at 
her romantic language, laughs gently at her 
choice of theme and regrets her hackneyed 
rhymes is a proof that he was not carried 
away on the wings of sentiment like the 
reviewer in The Athenaeum who, over and 
above what has already been quoted, claimed 
that, 

Here is the power to fill common earthly 

facts with heavenly fire; a power to 


‘The Athenaeum, 25 July, 1863. Other reviews 
of this book are to found in the Saturday 
Review, 19 December, 1863, The Reader, 25 July, 
1863, and (showing that her fame had crossed the 
Atlantic) the North American Review, April, 1864. 
An earlier book was ‘A Rhyming Chronicle of 
Incidents and Feelings,’ 1850. . 

*This parody has been comprehensively dealt 
with P. L. Babington in Browning and Calverley, 
or Poem and Parody. An Elucidation, 1925. 

* “ Epilogue ” by Lord Byron. 
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gladden wisely and to sadden nobly; to 

shake the heart, and bring that mist of 

tears into the eyes through which the 
spirit may catch its loftiest light. 

There is nothing in Calverley’s poem which 
is in any way malicious: it is a gently 
humorous criticism which points out the 
faults but does not condemn. It is the kind 
of parody which demands our appreciation 
because of its humour and understanding. 
There is scarcely a phrase in the whole 
parody which is not taken wholly or in part 
from some one or other of Jean Ingelow’s 
poems: the metre is hers, the rhymes and 
the vocabulary are hers, the comic use of 
parenthesis is hers. The whole effect is one 
of subdued laughter—gentle, but mocking. 

To one unacquainted with Jean Ingelow’s 
poetry “Lovers, and a Reflection” is 
amusing enough. It is itself a poem. It has 
in it that air of carefree lunacy which 
compels laughter: the poet chuckled as he 
wrote and we must chuckle as we read. The 
whole conception is a fantastic idyll: the 
lovers wander in a crazy world into which 
all the extravagances of all Jean Ingelow’s 
poems are crowded. To one who knows that 
these same extravagances are Jean Ingelow’s 
and that they were used by her in all serious- 
ness, the parody appears even more vivid and 
delightful. 

What were Calverley’s methods in this 
parody? A general outline of them has been 
given. If we examine in greater detail we 
shall see the superlative skill that went into 
this composition. “ Lovers, and Reflection ” 
is ostensibly, at least for the first six stanzas, 
a parody of “Divided.” The metre, the 
balmy gaiety, the ‘“ March-hare-madness ” 
come from this. In fact, it parodies no less 
than fourteen poems from the 1863 volume 
and uses particular descriptive words which 
are typical of Jean Ingelow’s work as a 
whole. 

Indeed, perhaps the most striking thing 
about “Lovers, and a Reflection” is the 
curious, deliberately “ poetic,” vocabulary; 
this belongs almost entirely to Jean Ingelow: 
her poems abound in such words as “ purple,” 
“golden,” “green,” “cloud,” ‘“ wafts,” 
“glories,” “moss,” “nest”; hers are the 
“becks” and the “ brattling” brooks, the 
“bents” and the “rifts.” Besides these 
general words there are several of particular 
interest. For instance, the last line of Calver- 
ley’s first stanza is 

Where woods are a-tremble, with rifts atween. 
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The word “a-tremble” occur in “ After. 
noon at a Parsonage”; the Oxford English 
Dictionary gives only two examples of the 
use of this word: one by Dowden in 1876, 
used later than either poet or parodist, and 
the other by Mrs. Browning in 1856. The 
word “atween” occurs in ‘“ Requiescat in 
Pace”; the last example given by the O.E.D, 
is by Tennyson in 1842; before that there is 
no example since Thomson in 1748. Further 
on in his parody Calverley uses the word 
* sundazzle ” in 

And O the sundazzle on bark and bight. 

This is the only example of the use of this 
word given by the O.E.D., yet nine years 
earlier Jean Ingelow had written 

... the bands 

Of tawny-bearded lions pacing, blind 

With the sun-dazzle . . .“ 
and even if the compilers of the O.E.D. were 
unaware of this earlier use, it is scarcely 
credible that the parodist himself was also 
unaware. Finally in this discussion on words 
we must not omit Calverley’s laugh about the 
songbirds recking of “no eerie To-come.” 
In “ Honours ” Jean Ingelow wrote 

O that the mist which veileth my To-come 

Would so dissolve and yield unto mine eyes 

A worthy path! 

The last example of the use of the word 
“ To-come ” given in the O.E.D., is in 1513. 
And, by the way, is it entirely fortuitous that 
Jean Ingelow was writing earlier in this same 
poem about eagles and “ their eyrie proud”? 
It is permitted to a parodist to be a punster 
as well. 

It is not only single words, however, that 
Calverley has taken from his original, but 
also phrases and, in places, the ideas for 
whole stanzas. If we consider Calverley’s 
third stanza for a moment we shall see how 
skilfully he has woven together strands from 
at least four different poems: 

Boats were curtseying, rising, bowing, 

(Boats in that climate are so polite), 
And sands were a ribbon of green endowing, 
And O the sundazzle on bark and bight. 
So much for Calverley; what of Jean Inge- 
low? In “ Reflections ” she writes 
The skiff was like a crescent ghost of some moon 
departed 
Frail, white, she rocked and curtseyed as the 
red wave she crossed. 
and again, in “ Songs of Seven,” 

I shaded mine eyes one day when a boat 

Went curtseying over the billows. 

‘“ The Four Bridges,” lines 519-521. All quota- 
tions from Jean Ingelow's poetry are taken from 
the first edition, Poems, 1863 
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It is a stanza in “ Divided,” however, which 
provides not only the skeleton, but also most 
of the meat for the parody: 

Stately prows are rising and bowing 

(Shouts of mariners winnow the air), 

And level sands for banks endowing 

The tiny green ribbon that showed so fair. 

Here even the parenthetic second line is 
reproduced. We have already seen how the 
word, “ sun-dazzle,” occurs in Jean Ingelow’s 
“The Four Bridges”; the word “ bight” 
also occurs in Jean Ingelow’s work, but un- 
like the poem of the inimitable Calverley, it 
does not occur in conjunction with the word, 
“bark.” 

Again in the sixth stanza of “ Lovers, and 
a Reflection” we have the welding together 
of four different poems. Here is Calverley’s 
stanza : 

We journeyed in parallels, I and Willie, 

In fortunate parallels! Butterflies 

Hid in weltering shadows of daffodilly 

Or marjoram, kept making peacock eyes. 
Nonsense? Of course it is—but it is meant 
to be, and is it any greater nonsense than the 
poems it comes from, which are meant to be 
serious? In “Divided” the lovers kneel 
beside “a tiny bright beck,” and 

Tinkle, tinkle, sweetly it sang to us, 

Light was our talk as of faery bells— 
Faery wedding-bells faintly rung to us 
Down in their fortunate parallels. 
“Willie” and the “marjoram” and 
“daffodilly ” come from the Mother's Song 
in“ Supper at the Mill”: 
Playing on the virginals, 
Who but I? Sae glad, sae free, 
Smelling for all cordials, 
The green mint and marjorie ; 
Set among the budding broom, 
Kingcup and daffodilly 
By my side I made him room: 
O love my Willie. 
The strange butterflies are found in “ The 
Scholar and the Carpenter ”: 
And I admired and took my part 
With crowds of happy things the while : 

With open velvet butterflies 

That swung and spread their peacock eyes ; 
while the “weltering shadows” are 
reminiscent of “ Persephone ”’: 

The greater world may near the less, 

And draw it through her weltering shade. 

The same comparison may be made for 
almost any stanza in “Lovers, and a 
Reflection.” 

As Calverley continues his poem his 
criticism becomes more direct. Now it is not 
the Phraseology, but the hackneyed rhymes 

that he mocks as he tells of how Willie sang 
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Something made up of rhymes that have done 
much duty ; 
Rhymes (better to put it) of “* ancientry.” 
And, of course, the word “ancientry” is 
taken from Jean Ingelow. He chooses for 
attack the trite rhymes, 

Bowers of flowers encounter’d showers, 
and 

Then he bade sorrow borrow from blithe 

tomorrow, 
and the hackneyed rhymes, 
Mists, bones, the singer himself, love-stories, 
And all least furlable things got “‘ furled ” 
Not with any design to conceal their “‘ glories "’ 
But simply and solely to rhyme with “ world.’’* 
He also chooses the ridiculous rhyme: 

And clay that was “‘ kneaden ”’ of course in Eden* 
and laughs at its inevitability. 

Perhaps we can say that Calverley’s final 
criticism is contained in his last stanza. Pope 
claimed in his “ Essay on Criticism ”’ that 

True wit is nature to advantage dressed ; 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed. 
Calverley’s criticism of Jean Ingelow seems 
to be that what she writes has been expressed 
in the same way many times before: 

O if billows and pillows and hours and flowers 

And all the brave rhymes of an elder day, 

Could be furled together, this genial weather, 

And carted, or carried on “ wafts ”’ away, 


Nor ever again trotted out—ah me! 
How much fewer volumes of verse there'd be! 


HiLpa D. KING. 


* And, indeed, Jean Ingelow seems to furl (or 
unfurl) all of these things: cf. ‘“‘ Honours” II, 
1 hag ff., 189 ff., 269 ff.; “‘ A Dead Year,” lines 
of. A Cottage in a Chine,” lines 69-72. 


LINKS WITH SHAKESPEARE 
X 


iu has been a much debated question how, 

and whence, Shakespeare’s sonnets came 
into the hands of one of the smaller pub- 
lishers Thomas Thorpe who had them 
entered in the Stationers’ Registers on the 
20th May 1609 when all but four of the 
poet’s plays had been written. These poems 
were of an intimate nature, did not reflect 
much credit upon the poet or the other 
characters concerned, and were not written 
for publication. With an air of familiarity 
Thorpe dedicated them to the person to 
whom the majority were addressed, “the 
onlie begettor Mr. W. H.,” a handsome 
fatherless youth, who was not of exalted 
birth, was a year or two younger than the 
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poet, and unless the punning upon the words 
“Will,” “Hue” and “ Hews” is meaning- 
less, was named William Hughes. That the 
poet knew and was fond of the Welsh people 
and had a far greater knowledge of their 
customs, traditions and speech than he could 
have obtained in Stratford is evident to those 
who have read or attended performances of 
the early “ Histories” and the later ‘“ Merry 
Wives of Windsor” and in a previous note 
William Hughes was identified with a young 
Welshman of that name who was probably 
a grandson of Edward Hughes of Holt 
Castle, Receiver General to Queen Elizabeth 
of the revenues of North Wales and the 
County of Cheshire. In Tudor times Chester, 
eight miles north of Holt, was the chief port 
of embarkation for Ireland and after London 
the most important city in England, the 
Bishop of Chester being episcopal chief of a 
vast area comprising all Cheshire and Lanca- 
shire and large parts of Yorkshire, Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland and Denbighshire. In 
Jan. 1584 Sir John Perrot, Queen Elizabeth’s 
ablest representative in Ireland and probably 
her father’s son, was appointed Lord 
Deputy, and on the 25th of the month 
Edward Hughes paid £83 12s. 0d. to Valen- 
tine Broughton, the Mayor of Chester, for 
rations of biscuit, butter, cheese and beer for 
soldiers awaiting embarkation, and later paid 
£400 for the shipment of them from Chester 
to Dublin. The publisher Thomas Thorpe 
was a son of Thomas Thorpe, innholder of 
Barnet, Middlesex, was apprenticed to the 
London Stationer Richard Watkins for nine 
years from midsummer 1584 and was 
admitted to the freedom of the Stationers’ 
Company in 1594. 

Regular entries of his publications, 
chiefly plays, appear in the London 
Stationers’ Registers from June, 1603, until 
he entered “ Eastward Ho! ” in September, 
1605, when there are no further entries for 
nearly two years until Marston’s ““ What you 
will” appears in August, 1607. 

After the latter date regular entries appear 
again until August, 1613, when another 
interval without entries of nearly three years 
occurs and a collection of essays appear in 
June, 1616. 

Thomas Thorpe had a brother Richard 
who was apprenticed to the London Stationer 
Robert Ensor in 1596 for seven years and is 
not mentioned again in the London registers, 
but he was admitted to the freedom of the 
City of Chester in 1636 and became a brother 
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of the Chester Stationers’ Company in the 
following year. 

He had two sons, William and Richard, 
who succeeded him as stationers at Chester, 
and the former in 1664 issued a bookplate. 
advertisement from his shop at the sign of 
the “Bible and Hand” in the Watergate 
from which we obtain the Thorpe family 
Coat of Arms. (See Fig. 1.) 

The late James Greenstreet shortly before 
his death made a suggestion that the London 
stationer Thomas Thorpe and a certain 
person with the same name, who as a youth 
distinguished himself at Chester and became 
Sheriff of the City in 1606 and Mayor in 1615, 
might be one and the same person. 

The following details are taken from 
B. M. Harleian MS. 2150:— 


Fig. 2. 





Chequy Argent and 
Sable on a fess Or 
Three martlets Sable Sable 


Argent three torteaux 
between two bendlets 


Thorpe Ince 


In 1583 Robert Dudley Earl of Leicester, 
Henry Stanley Earl of Derby, and Lord 
North the brother of the translator of 
Plutarch, with an escort arrived in Chester 
from Ireland, were met by the gentlemen of 
Cheshire and the whole party of 1,500 horse 
given a civic welcome. The Mayor and 
Sheriffs in scarlet with velvet cloaks received 
them at the High Cross and a speech com 
posed by the Town Clerk William Knight was 
made to them by a youth named Thomas 
Thorpe. The youth directed his speech 
exclusively at Henry Stanley who had 4 
large establishment at Chester and was 
popular there and finished it by calling 
“God Bless the Earl of Derby,” neglecting 
the great Robert Dudley who with his fol 
lowers were displeased at this lack of atten- 
tion. The document gives a full report 
the speech and states that the youth Thomas 
Thorpe became Mayor of Chester in 1615. 
The puritan William Prynne spent seven 
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years writing his attack upon stage plays 
which he considered “sinful, heathenish, 
lewd, and ungodly spectacles” and when 
completed took his title for it from the old 
ay “ Histriomastix or the players whipped ” 
which Thomas Thorpe had published in 
Oct., 1610, and which had been facetiously 
referred to in “Every Man out of his 
Humour ” eleven years previously. 

Prynne’s book was published in Nov., 
1632, a day after Queen Henrietta Maria 
had appeared in a pastoral at Denmark 
House. He asked: “How any Christian 
woman could be so more than whorishly 
impudent as to act publicly upon the stage 
perchance in mans apparel with cut hair, in 
the presence of sundry men and women.” 

He had attacked the Church as well as the 
stage and court and Laud was implacable. 
Prynne was fined £5,000, sentenced to stand 
in the pillory, to have his ears cut off, and 
to be imprisoned for life. Whilst in the 
Tower, Prynne was visited by a sympathizer 
Peter Ince who was a Chester stationer from 
1626 until his death in 1648, and when 
Prynne was removed to Caernarvon Castle to 
serve his sentence he and his escort passed 
through Chester at the end of July, 1637, and 
were entertained there for three days by 
Peter and his brother Robert Ince, a hosier, 
and for this the brothers were fined £500 
each and imprisoned. In May, 1627, Peter 
Ince had presented two folio volumes of the 
works of Thomas Becon to the Bodleian 
Library with his coat of arms, with an added 
mark of cadency denoting a third son 
9 1 in gilt upon the binding. (See 

ig. 2.) 

Peter Ince had a cousin William Ince who 
was Mayor of Chester in 1642 and sometime 
M.P. for the city, who had issue only by his 
second wife Anne, a daughter of Mayor 
Thomas Thorpe. William Ince died on the 
27th Jan. 1678, and his body was interred 
on the south side of the altar of Holy Trinity 
Church, Chester, and over the tomb of him- 
self and his second wife were placed the 
arms: Argent three torteaux between two 
bendlets Sable, Ince, impaling chequy Argent 
and Sable on a fess Or three martlets Sable, 
Thorpe; so that the Chester Mayor Thomas 
Thorpe and the London publisher with the 
same name were either closely related or, as 
the writer believes, the same person. An 
objection could be made to this belief, that 
the citizens of Chester would be unlikely to 
tect a person who was possibly a native 
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but only a casual resident as Mayor, but it 
appears that they had difficulty in finding 
suitable candidates. The office was un- 
popular and burdensome, entailing not only 
the loss of leisure but great pecuniary sacri- 
fice and it was found necessary in 1567 to 
pass a special order of assembly inflicting 
a fine of £100 for refusal to take up the office. 

The manuscript of the sonnets which 
Francis Meres tells us was in circulation 
amongst the poet’s friends before 1598, 
appears to have been obtained by Richard 
Thorpe from one of them, perhaps William 
Hughes, and sent to his brother in London 
who published it, and it is to the Thorpe 
brothers that the preservation of these poems, 
which have been called “the greatest 
soliloquy in literature,” is due. 


H. A. SHIELD. 


DRYDEN’S PARAPHRASE OF 
HORACE AND ‘THE STAPLE 
OF NEWS’ 
Virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm. 
(Paraphrase of Horace, Odes III. xxix, |. 87.) 
Nay, I doe cherish vertue, though in rags. 
(Jonson, Staple of News, IV. iv., 61.) 
This resemblance might be a coincidence, 
though the phrase is striking enough. But it 
becomes very probable that Dryden recalled 
the passage in Jonson when we compare 
his 1. 84, 
I puff the prostitute away 
with Jonson’s Il. 69-70 (italics as in original), 
I may not prostitute my selfe. Tut, tut, 
That little dust I can blow off, at pleasure. 


J. C.MAXWELL. 


THE SECOND AND LATER BOTTLES 


JN the letters of John Wilmot Earl of 
Rochester (1647-1680) to his friend 
Henry Savile (1642-1687), as edited by John 
Harold Wilson (The Rochester-Savile 
Letters, Columbus, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity Press, 1941), we read in a letter of 
June 22, 1674, the following paragraph: 
“Oh that second bottle Harry is the 
sincerest, wisest, & most impartiall down- 
right freind wee have, tells us truth of our 
selves, & forces us to speake truths of 
others, banishes flattery from our tongues 
and distrust from our Hearts, setts us above 
the meane Pollicy of Court prudence, wch. 
makes us lye to one another all day, for 
feare of beiing betray’d by each other att 
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night, And before God I believe the 
errantest villain breathing is honest as long 
as that bottle lives . . .” 

Other quotations in the O.E.D. are: 

1687 (Montague & Prior) Hind & P. 
Transv.2. (We) never trouble our heads with 
National concerns, till the third bottle has 
taught us as much of Politicks, as the next 
does of Religion? 

1751 Carlyle in Ramsay Remin. iii (ed. 
1864) Being a five-bottle man, he could lay 
them all under the table. 

18/2 L. Hunt in Examiner 11 May 289/1 
Six-bottle Ministers and _ plenitudinous 


Aldermen. O. F. BABLER and EpiTor 


‘BELLS AND POMEGRANATES” 


OPY of Memorial to Rev. Robert 
Collard, Rector of Chilton Foliat, 
Wilts. 

Here lyes the body of Mr _ Robert 
Collard, Batch: of divinity: a free reliever 
of Poure people and a learned & zealous 
Pastor of this church ye space of 50 yeares, 
Who in the 77th yeare of his age exchanged 
this life for a better on that memorable day 
of November 5. 1648. 


On Aarons robe bells of pure gold were seen 

And fair pomegranates were those bells between 

oe the priest should sound that men might 
ear, 

And as pomegranates fruitful should appear 

This man was so ador’d, Hee had the bell 

I meane a well tuned tone God’s word to tell 

His works were his Pomegranates yielding store 

For riche to look on to refresh the poore 

Here his dear wife hath lay’d his earthly parts 

His soul’s in heaven, his memories in mans harts. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


PALINDROMES 
(See excy. 304) 


A further batch of ten. 

71. Sue, Tom smote us. 

72. Too bad, I hid a boot. 

73. Anne, I stay a day at Sienna. 

74. Too far, Edna, we wander afoot. 

75. Nurse, I spy gypsies, run! 

76. Drab asa fool, as aloof as a bard. 

77. Goddesses so pay a possessed dog. 

78. Reg, no lone car won, now race no longer. 

79. Mother Eve’s noose we soon sever, eh, 
Tom? 

80. Saladin enrobes a baroness, Sefora— 
base-born Enid, alas. 


LEIGH MERCER. 
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Readers’ Queries 


NICHOLAS STAPHORST: CHEMICAL 

OPERATOR TO THE SOCIETY OF 
APOTHECARIES.—In his History of the 
Society of Apothecaries of London (1905), 
p. 104, C. R. B. Barrett remarks of the garden 
which they maintained, ‘ the catalogue of the 
garden plants is presented and ordered to be 
printed. The compiler, one Mr. Stophurst, 
offered to do this at his own cost, though as 
he had been engaged to make the catalogue, 
it is difficult to understand why.’ 

The answer seems perfectly simple, and 
were Barrett to have revised his book now 
he would probably have given it. The garden, 
even more than the laboratory, was the source 
of apothecary lore, and in the early days of 
the apothecaries’ society simpling excursions 
were arranged to collect specimens which 
might be useful as drugs. It is no coincidence 
that two of the foremost botanists of the early 
seventeenth century were apothecaries: John 
Parkinson and Thomas Johnson. Even the 
scientific revolution which occurred during 
the century did not mask the importance of 
vegetable products, which poured in from the 
East and from America. 

Yet the laboratory was just as important; 
indeed, Edward Cooke, an early stalwart of 
the society, offered on 12 October, 1641, to 
erect one for the use of the members, at a 
cost of £500. But the laboratory, as such,does 
not seem to have been finished till 1671-2, 
when the first ‘ operator ’ was elected, Samuel 
Stringer. He was soon succeeded by a Mr. 
Hull, and he evidently got to work in such 
earnest that the tenants of the society near 
their hall complained that the stench was 
‘ready to suffocate them, and makes them 
soe sicke they are not able to endure it.’ This 
was in 1677. In 1681 a library for the us 
both of the laboratory and garden was insti- 
tuted. The two were, in a very real sense, 
interconnected. 

So when we find that in February, 1683, 
that ‘one Mr. Stophurst’ has been making 
a catalogue of the plants, we naturally look 
to see what manner of man he was. 
fortunately, we know just enough to make us 
wish for more. We know, from his commun! 
cations to the Royal Society, that he was prob- 
ably Hull’s successor, and certainly ‘ chemical 
operator ’ to the apothecaries. John Ray als 
described him as such, when he was urged to 
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annotate Staphorst’s translation of Leonhart 
Rauwolf’s botanical travels in the Near East, 
made in 1690-2. That Staphorst should do 
this is yet further evidence of the value of 
those Eastern drugs which the apothecaries 
needed so badly, and at the same time an 
index to his own diligence in searching out 
the records of the past for experience. Some 
index to the value of Staphorst’s translation 
may be gathered from Sloane’s praise of it. 
Have any readers encountered him? 


W. H. G. ARMYTAGE. 


BURNS’ POEM ‘THE WHISTLE.’—I 

have recently had occasion to refer to 
some old numbers of Notes and Queries (2nd 
Series, Vol. X, 1 Dec., 1860; Vol. XI, 
23 March, 1861; and 3rd Series, Vol. VI, 
13 August, 1864) concerning the precise 
circumstances under which this poem came 
to be written. 

There would seem to be no doubt at all 
that the drinking contest for the Whistle took 
place at Friar’s Carse, the residence of Cap- 
tain Robert Riddell, on the night of 16 Octo- 
ber, 1789, and that Burns was in fact present, 
probably by last-minute invitation. 

It would be interesting to know the present 
whereabouts of the original bet for the 
Whistle, drawn up on 10 October, 1789, which 
in 1860 was in the possession of Mr. Thomas 
H. Cromek, of Wakefield. 

In his preface to the poem Burns speaks of 
the Whistle having been brought over by a 
Gigantic Dane, who came to Scotland with 
Anne of Denmark, after her marriage with 
James VI in 1589, and who, after three days 
and three nights hard drinking was overcome 
by Sir Robert Laurie of Maxwelton. A con- 
tributor points out that there was no Sir 
Robert Laurie of Maxwelton for nearly a 
century after this date, and another suggests 
that the original owner of the Whistle was 
probably in the suite of Prince George of 
Denmark, who married Princess Anne in the 
reign of Charles II, adding that ‘ his (Prince 
George’s) own love of the bottle is well 
known.’ Have later writers commented on the 
original ownership of the whistle? 


A. I. MACNAGHTEN. 


THE WIFE OF BISHOP COLENSO.—I 

am editing Sarah Frances Colenso’s 
letters from Natal for publication and would 
like to contribute an introductory Memoir. 
Unfortunately, she was of a most retiring dis- 
Position and the information which I have 
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so far discovered is meagre indeed. Yet she 
was clearly a remarkable lady and the few 
clues which have come to light arouse great 
interest. There is reason’ to believe that she 
was a friend of the first Mrs. F. D. Maurice. 
I have, so far, the following scanty materials 
for a Memoir. She was the eldest child of 
Robert John Bunyon and Frances Bunyon. 
She was born in Middlesex, London, on 
3 June, 1816. There are only two references 
in her letters to her childhood; the one refers 
to the fact that from her bedroom window 
she looked on to the Dome of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and the other to the fact that with 
her sisters she used to be taken for walks in 
the Temple Gardens. I am anxious to find 
more about her father, who seems to have 
died in the fifties. She married Colenso at 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, on 8 January, 1846. 
The records of the church show that her 
address then was 48 Russell Square. In Cox’s 
Life of Bishop Colenso he mentions the fact 
that Mr. Bunyon had experienced some heavy 
financial losses and was unable to provide his 
daughter with a marriage settlement. No. 48 
still stands in the centre of the south side of 
Russell Square and is one of the largest houses 
in the square. 

Mrs. Colenso’s sister, Harriette, married 
Bishop McDougall of Borneo; her other 
sister, Ellen, remained a spinster. Mrs. 
Colenso’s only brother, Charles John Bunyon 
was a solicitor and his address in 1858 was 
6 Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
Thinking that this house might have been in 
the family earlier, I checked the 1841 census 
to see whether the Bunyons lived there then, 
but found that they did not. Nor were 
they then living in Russell Square. In the 
1870s, Charles John Bunyon had an address 
in Phillimore Gardens, whereas after her hus- 
band’s death, Mrs. Bunyon herself (who died 
between January and March, 1874) lived at 
2 Douro Place, Victoria Street, Kensington. 

After her marriage in 1846, Sarah Frances 
Colenso lived first at Forncett St. Mary in 
Norfolk before emigrating to Natal in 1855 
where she died in Bishopstowe, Pietermaritz- 
burg, in 1893. 

What I am seeking particularly is informa- 
tion concerning her early life in London, and 
her family background between 1816 and 
1846. She must have received a good educa- 
tion, and in all probability was a very active 
member of her local parish church. She was 
steeped in Coleridge’s and in Maurice’s 
theology, and introduced Colenso to the 
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writings of Coleridge and to the work and 
friendship of Maurice until the rupture of 
1862 when Colenso published the first volume 
of his critical study of the Pentateuch. 

In the summer of 1844, Miss Sarah Bunyon 
and her fiancé, as he then was, accepted an 
invitation from the first Mrs. Maurice to dine 
with them at the Rectory, Chelsea, where they 
were spending the summer. The Rector was 
Charles Kingsley’s father. After dinner the 
Carlyles came in from Cheyne Row, and Mrs. 
Colenso, in her old age, retained vivid 
recollections of the evening and conversation. 
I mention the incident as a possible clue to 
the circles in which she moved. I regret I 
have no more information, and would be 
deeply obliged to any reader who could help 
me to more knowledge about a most attrac- 
tive personality, whose letters will, I believe, 
prove as fascinating for Natal as those of 
Lady Ann Barnard have become for the Cape. 


University of Natal. A. W. REEs. 


LLEN FRANCIS GARDINER (1794- 
1851).—I am writing a life of Allen 
Francis Gardiner who visited Natal and Zulu- 
land in 1834-35. Could any reader tell me 
where I could find his journals relating to 
this period? They are quoted by J. W. Marsh 
in his ‘Story of A. F. Gardiner’ pub- 
lished in 1867. A later journal is in the 
possession of the South American Missionary 
Society, but it is the earlier journals I wish to 


trace. ETHEL CARLETON WILLIAMS. 


N ARTIST’S NAMES.—Has any other 
painter borne as unusual an array of 
christian-names as MHyacinthe Francois 
Honoré Mathias Pierre-le-Martyre André 
Jean Rigan y Ros, who changed his name 
to Rigaud le Roux and to whom we refer 
as Hyacinthe Rigaud, Court painter to Louis 
XIV (1659-1743)? 


MAURICE W. BROCKWELL. 


EWGATE GAOL.—I am anxious to trace 

a Captain Williams who was supposed 

to have been a governor of Newgate. Where 
may I find such information? 


R. E. T. WILviams. 


PORTING TERMINOLOGY.—I have 

been working at a doctoral thesis dealing 

with the influence of sporting terminology 
upon everyday speech. 
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Under No. I below, I have listed a group 
of sporting expression to which the Oxford 
Dictionaries do not offer any clue on the first 
literary evidence in sport. Under number I] 
are three terms for which I have not found 
any evidence of their first figurative use (in 
general speech). Part III refers to a few 
specific questions. 

I should be very grateful if any reader 
would offer any hint on the date (century or 
decade) during which the terms under group 
I have first been used in sport and those of 
group II in everyday speech. 

I. Sport: 
to take the ball on, at the rebound (tennis) 
to bowl over (skittles) 
to play skittles (skittles) 
it’s all over bar the shouting (games) 
team-spirit (games) 
to go off the deep end (swimming?) 
to stay, set, force the pace (race) 
to stay the course (race) 
to hit below the belt (boxing) 
to take the count (boxing) 
to take it on the chin (boxing) 
straight left (boxing) 
to pull one’s punches (boxing) 
to clear the ring (boxing) 
to have someone on the ropes (boxing) 

II. Everyday speech: 
to get one’s eye in 
to stay the course 
to call off the dogs 

III. 

1. Is there any evidence of the original mean- 
ing of ‘to go (in) off the deep end”? 
Perhaps derived from swimming? 

2.1 wonder if the following phrases are 
derived from hunting, and whether there 
is any literary evidence of their original 
meaning (what century?): ‘don’t rush 
your fences,’ ‘don’t clear your fences 
before you get to them,’ ‘to refuse the 


fence.’ D. PECHTOLD. 


NURSERY RHYMES.—George Wither, 

Sarah Trimmer, Samuel Goodrich, 
Allen Abbott, and currently Geoffrey Hall 
of Manchester, are the names one associates 
with the crusade to cleanse nursery rhymes 
of their sometimes sadistic or generally 
immoral tendencies. There must have been 
many others engaged in this vital work since 
George Wither (1641). Can any reader pro- 
vide additional information? 


GEOFFREY HANDLEY-TAYLOR. 


30 August, 1952 
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MUTTERTAG.— This day, I am told, is 
celebrated in Germany and Holland on 
the first Sunday in May. Is this festival the 
same as Mother’s Day in America, and is it 
celebrated elsewhere? I believe it is distinct 
from Mothering Sunday, which is observed 


at Mid-Lent. JoHN S. ANDREWS. 


‘@ESSA! "—In scene one of the Induction 

of The Taming of the Shrew, 
Christopher Sly is talking to the hostess of 
the inn where he is drinking. He tells her 
she is baggage and that he is descended from 
Richard Conqueror and is therefore of 
Norman French blood. He finishes his 
speech with the words: “ Let the world slide. 
Sessa!” One editor suggests that though 
the meaning of the word, ‘‘ Sessa! ” is hazy 
it probably means, “ What the dickens! ” 

I suggest that the word is probably the 
phonetic spelling of the French phrase, 
Cest ca! It seems to tie in with what Sly 
has been saying about his French back- 
ground and he has thrown it in to strengthen 
his claim to such a heritage, he undoubtedly 
feels that this smattering of French will 
impress the poor hostess, and Shakespeare 
probably spelled it as he did to show Sly’s 
pronunciation. What do other readers 
think? ELS 


\VOMEN HAMLETS (cxcevii, 193).—What 

actresses after the time of Mrs. Sid- 
dons have appeared as Hamlet? In the last 
years of the Victorian stage the smaller pro- 
vincial towns were toured by Mr. George 
Daventry and his company in melodrama. 
“The Indian Mutiny ” and “ Lost in Paris” 
alternated on the bill, but one night a week 
“Hamlet” was staged with the manager's 
wife, playing as Clara Howard, in the name 
part. Miss Howard as Hamlet wore a rather 
tight-fitting gown resembling a cassock 
under which were discreetly revealed her 
black tights. Over the gown was a flowing 
black robe, which towards the end of the 
play was exchanged for a_heliotrope- 
coloured cloak. Miss Howard’s Hamlet 


Was a vigorous performance, and in many 
Tespects quite a good one—has it not been 
said that no player can fail as Hamlet? 

I think that Sarah Bernhardt appeared 
as Hamlet in London, but I do not recollect 


pod other leading actress of late years in the 
part. 


R. 
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UEEN VICTORIA.—Can any reader 
lead me to an authentic portrait of 
Queen Victoria in the purple gown she wore 
on leaving the Abbey after her coronation? 
The scarlet robe worn as a peeress of the 
realm on her entrance and the Dalmatic 
robe of gold are on view at the London 
Museum but no one seems to know anything 


of the purple robe. Doris R. BRYEN. 


ARACELSUS.—In A Tale of a Tub 

(Oxford Standard Edition), on p. 480, 
Swift mentions ‘ placing the body of a man 
in due position to the four cardinal points’ 
by Bumbastus or Paracelsus. On p. 490 in a 
footnote further mention is made of Para- 
celsus having divided up the human body into 
north, south, east and west. 

I am writing a book on Finnegans Wake 
by James Joyce, and Joyce similarly divides 
up the body. I have tried unsuccessfully to 
find this division in Paracelsus. Can one of 
your readers find it for me? 


ADALINO GLASHEEN. 


OURCES WANTED.—“...Like Mars 

A-smoking of their pipes and cigyars.” 

It is quoted by George Trevelyan in his 

‘Social Life’ and also is written under a 

drawing by du Maurier in ‘ Trilby’; but in 

neither place is the source of the quotation 
Siven. CHRISTABEL, LADY ABERCONWAY. 


“He gently prevailed on his patients to try 
The magic effects of the ergot of rye.’ 


JOHN D. MartTINn, M.D. 


REVIEWER WANTED for ‘ The Walker 

Family. Iron Founders and Lead Manu- 
facturers, 1741-1893, published by the 
Council for the Preservation of Business 
Archives, 1951. 


A CATCH-PHRASE.—One of my aunts, 
a grand-daughter of Leigh Hunt, used 
to speak of a play of her day, in which one 
of the characters had a catch-phrase— I 
don’t see what harm it could do me.’ One 
of its occurrences was when he was asked, 
‘Why don’t you marry the girl?’ to which 
he replied, ‘ Well, I don’t see what harm it 
could do me.’ 
Was the play a well-known one? When 
and where was it produced? Who were the 
principals in the cast? G. H-T. 








Replies 





GHAKESPEARE'S MONUMENT (cxcvii. 

325).—It is unlikely that the “ plaister ” 
cast (see Walpole Society, XXIV; Vertue iv, 
1936) mentioned by your correspondent has 
survived but the inaccuracy of Dugdale’s 
drawing can be finally proved by comparison 
with a drawing of the monument made by 
Vertue in 1737 and reproduced in the current 
number of Shakespeare Survey, volume 5, 


Barber Institute, 
Birmingham. 


GRANT OF ARMS BY THOMAS 
GRENDALL, 15 RIC. II (cxevij. 325). 
—A short statement about early grants of 
arms and in particular grants by private 
persons will be found in Mr. Wagner's article 
on Heraldry in the new edition of Chambers’s 
Encyclopaedia, vol. vij, p. 35, col. 2. Broadly 
the answer to P. D. M.’s query is that in the 
14th century ideas about arms were still fluid. 
On the particular point raised by P. D. M. 
it is worth noticing that so late as 1440 the 
then Clarenceux king of arms, Roger Legh, 
granted arms to Thomas May with remainder 
to his heirs and assigns. L. St. H. 


‘ BONNIE BANKS OF LOCH LOMOND ’ 

(cxcii. 369, 483).—There is an old belief 
that at a man’s death his soul returns to his 
birthplace, not through the air but beneath 
the earth’s surface. If song and belief are 
linked, it would be the singer, about to die, 
who will “ tak’ the low road” and reach 
home before his true love. 

LEIGH MERCER. 


"THOMAS PHILIP FOLEY (cxcvii. 194, 

240, 294).—An Account of the life of 
Thomas Philip Foley, rector of Oldswinford 
1797-1835, is to be found in Gunning’s 
‘Reminiscences of Cambridge,’ 1780 (pub- 
lished 1854), vol. 1, p. 69. 

T. P. Foley was born 4 January, 1758, 
and died 4 September, 1835. He was pre- 
sented to the rector of Oldswinford on 
7 October, 1797, in succession to his kins- 
man, the Rev. Robert Foley. He was buried 
in Oldswinford churchyard. His wife Eliza- 
beth (née Bache) died 1 June, 1854, aged 80. 
They had several children. The eldest son, 
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the Rev. Richard Foley, B.D., Fellow of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and 6th 
wrangler in 1823, was for many years rector 
of North Cadbury, Somerset, where he died 
without issue in 1861. 

T. P. Foley was a governor of King 
Edward VI School, Stourbridge. He was 
succeeded as rector of Oldswinford by 
another remarkable “ character,” the Rey, 
C. H. Craufurd, son of Major-General 
Robert Craufurd (1764-1812), commander of 
the famous Light Division in the Peninsular 
War, who fell leading his troops to assault 
Ciudad Rodrigo. H. J. Hapen 


GELINA, COUNTESS OF HUNTING. 
DON (cxcvii. 327).—I have the “Life 
and Times ” of the Countess, but the author. 
ship is ascribed to a ‘“ member of the noble 
Houses of Huntingdon and Ferrers,” and 
not as given by your correspondent, though 
the sense would appear to be the same. The 
work is in two volumes: Simpkin, Marshall, 
& Co, London, 1839. Cy ,aup RussELL. 


CAPTAIN JAMES CLARKE (cxcvii. 347), 
—His eldest daughter, Susanna Hawley 
Clarke, m. at Salcombe, Devon, 11 Feb. 1836, 
Major Robert Collins Macdonald (180- 
1841), 49th Bengal N.I. They had issue a 
son, Somerled, who died young. Major 
R. C. Macdonald was eldest son of Lt.-Col. 
John Macdonald (1759-1831), of the Kings 
burgh family, sometime Captain in the 
Bengal Engineers, for whom see D.N.B. 
V. H. 


RENTARY (cxevii. 304).—To Mr. A. Colin 

Cole, B.C.L., M.A., of Temple, E.C.4, 
I am indebted for this reply: “ Speaking as 
a lawyer, but without having made any clos 
inquiry into the problem, I would say that 
it is not the same as ‘ rentcharge,’ but means 
that which is rented, rather than the money 
consideration which issues out of demised 
premises. This interpretation is consisten! 
with the phrase in John Abell’s will—my 
rentary wherein John Hervy now dwells- 
and is susceptible of application to his other 
expression: .. . and all the rentaryes 10 
the same belonging. Skene in 1681 refers to 
a ‘lyfe-rentar,’ i.e. one who possesses 
by payment of rent, and it is not difficult t0 
imagine that which a rentar holds beilg 
described as a rentary.” 

CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 


30 August, 195) 
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The Library 


THE MORAL PHILOSOPHIE OF THE 
STOICKS WRITTEN IN FRENCH BY 
GUILLAUME DU VAIR. ENGLISHED 
BY THOMAS JAMES. Edited with an 
introduction and notes by Rudolph Kirk. 
Rutgers University Press, pp. ix, 134, 1951, 
$3.50.) 

PROFESSOR KIRK continues his studies 

in sixteenth and seventeenth century 

‘Stoicism.’ He edited the Two Bookes of 

Constancie by Lipsius in 1939 and two works 

by Joseph Hall in 1948. Some scholars 

have questioned the propriety of labelling 

Hall a Neo-Stoic, arguing that what he has 

in common with Stoicism he has equally in 

common with many medieval moralists and 
should therefore not be regarded as peculiarly 
and specifically a Stoic. The text Kirk now 
edits, however, proclaims itself as a definite 
and conscious adaptation of Stoicism to 

a Christian and modern society. La Philo- 

sophie Morale des Stoiques was written by 

Guillaume Du Vair about 1585. He had 

previously translated the Manual of Epic- 

tetus, and Kirk suggests that the new book 
was an attempt to popularise the doctrines 
of the Manual by presenting them in a less 
austerely succinct manner and with explana- 
tions and illustrative examples. La Philo- 
sophie Morale des Stoiques falls therefore, 
it is suggested, between the deliberate philo- 
sophical Neo-Stoicism of Lipsius, who was 
addressing himself to a learned audience, 
and the assimilated Stoicism of Montaigne 
who, without arguing doctrine, presents Stoic 
ideas familiarly'in some of his essays: it is, 
like Lipsius’, a work of conscious philo- 
sophising, but, like Montaigne’s, is presented 
in familiar terms and in easy, colloquial 

French. Du Vair adapts and rearranges the 
thought of Epictetus, supplementing it with 

ideas from Cicero, Seneca and Plutarch, and 

with his own observations on life, modifying 
throughout to bring Stoicism within Chris- 
tian doctrine, and composing the whole into 

4 connected discourse leading to a specific- 
ally Christian conclusion. Kirk provides a 
useful analysis of Du Vair’s teaching, point- 
ing out in particular the ways in which Du 
Vair christianises Stoicism. 

_We have also a brief account of Du Vair’s 
life. Born of a good family in 1556, he was 
well-educated, travelled in Italy, studied law, 
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and in 1577 attached himself to the house- 
hold of the Duke of Alencon. This service, 
we are told, he left ‘ rather than assist in the 
murder of one of the Duke’s enemies.’ He 
entered political life again in 1586 and took 
an important part in affairs during the 
troubles that followed the assassination of 
Henri III in 1589. The rest of his life he 
spent in important public positions. ‘ In the 
end more Roman Catholic zealot than 
moderate Stoic’ he died of fever in 1621 
while accompanying the King on an expedi- 
tion against the Protestants. 

The edition of La Philosophie Morale des 
Stoiques here reprinted is that of the English 
translation (1598) by Thomas James, who 
is a more familiar figure than Du Vair to 
most English readers since he was Sir Thomas 
Bodley’s first librarian. It is interesting to 
observe that Du Vair became a Catholic 
zealot while James became a more and more 
fervent enemy of Rome. But in 1598 James 
was moved to translate Du Vair’s treatise 
not only, as he tells us in his dedicatory letter 
to Lord Mountjoy, by the entreaties of a 
learned friend, but also by admiration for the 
doctrine and the composition of the book. 

One wishes that Kirk could have found 
room in his introduction to say something 
about James’s translation. He writes with 
ciarity and vigour, and the vitality of his 
phrasing and rhythm makes his translation 
continuously pleasant to read. A few sen- 
tences taken almost at random will perhaps 
indicate its qualities: 

The higher the Sunne is the lesse 
shadow it makes, and the greater a mans 
vertue is the lesse glorie it seekes. And 
indeed a man may very well liken glorie 
vnto a shadowe, for it followes them 
which flye from it, and flyes them that seek 
after it. Let vs consider that we come into 
the world as to a comedie, where wee may 
not chuse what part we will play, but onely 
looke that we play that parte well which 
is giuen vs in charge. If the Poet bid vs 
play a kings part, we must take care that 
we doe it well, and so if he charge vs with 
the porter or clowns part, we must do it 
likewise: for a man may get as much 
credit by playing the one wel, as by well 
acting the other: and like discredit 
redoundeth vnto him if neither bee done 
well. 

The editor adds a disappointingly brief 
commentary, chiefly concerned to identify 
some of the allusions and quotations, but 
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confesses failure to trace in several cases. 
Lycidas is misspelled in the note for page 81, 
‘line 17. 


HENRI FRANKFORT: “THE BIRTH 
OF CIVILIZATION IN THE NEAR 
EAST.” (London, Williams and Norgate, 
1951. 16s. net.) 

JN this printed version of a series of lectures 

delivered at an American university the 

Director of the Warburg Institute passes 

again over a ground familiar to him, in 

several parts of which he is a high authority. 

If these pages do not add any fresh informa- 

tion upon the rise of the two great civiliza- 

tions (Egypt and Babylonia) with which they 
are concerned, that is, first, because this 
information is to be gained only by field- 
work, and second, because such is not the 
author’s intention. He is concerned rather 
to describe and analyse what he calls the 
‘form’ of these, which he defines (p. 16), 
so far as such a concept lends itself to defini- 
tion, as ‘a certain cultural “style” which 
shapes its political and its judicial institutions, 
its art as well as its literature, its religion as 
well as its morals.’ As a preliminary to this 
design the first chapter is given to criticism 
of two modern philosophies of history which 
Professor Frankfort has no difficulty in 
showing to be quite inapplicable to the evolu- 
tion of these earliest cultures known to us; 
indeed, nobody would have thought them 
relevant to his subject, had not their authors 
apparently committed themselves to certain 
statements about ancient Egypt based upon 
too superficial knowledge. Nevertheless, 
this first chapter does appear something of 
an excrescence, for the association of Near 

Eastern origins with Der Untergang des 

Abendlandes savours of paradox, and if there 

were any ‘ philosophy of history’ in these 

ancient lands, it could be only in the late 
literature of Babylon. The second chapter 
is devoted to a general view of the ‘ pre- 
history ’ (which the author rightly declines to 
separate dogmatically from the ‘ history ’) of 
the twin ancient civilizations, and the fol- 
lowing two chapters deal with the earliest 
records and art, however imperfectly known, 
of the respective countries, still with the view 
of elucidating institutions rather than history, 
which can scarcely even yet be said to exist; 
here the writer draws upon or summarizes 
various ideas which he has expounded at 
large in other recent books. This version is 
perhaps too curtailed and selective to make 
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a satisfactory impression or leave a de 
understanding. An Appendix - upon 
much-discussed question of ‘ Mesopotami 
influence upon early Egypt closes the bog 
it is necessarily too brief, but is supy 
mented by useful references. In a Chre 
logical Table the ill-chosen term ‘F 
literate,’ which occurs sporadically thro 
the text puts in a conspicuous but un 
come appearance. There are 24 plates} 
significant and carefully-grouped illu 
tions. 


PUZZLING POSERS. J. Travers. (Ge 
Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


THs book is a good example in 
H. E. Dudeney tradition and, 
Dudeney, the author flings his net very wi 
including word puzzles, match puzzles @ 
puzzles with a mathematical basis. 

The book is written in a pleasant cha 
style and I liked the frank simplicity of 
preface with the refrain “I was the 
to...” Mr. Travers is a man who kn 
he has done good work and is too hot 
to affect a false humility. On the otherh 
he is really modest, and in enunciating sé 
of his puzzles he admits that he was am 
those who failed to solve them. “ We 
gave it up. We all saw how silly we w 

Besides the statements of the puzzles} 
the solutions the book contains a 
article on problems connected with regt 
polygons and _ their “ compartments.” 

shows, I believe, where his heart is. Probk 
No. 50 has some affinity with this, but i 
comparatively simple form of a more ¢ 
cult poser where the medians of 1 
triangles are introduced and you are in 
to find the total number of all the trianj 
There are three shapes to consider in| 
extended form of the problem, which I¢ 
in my own mind, (i) the ordinary 60 4 
set square, (ii) the equilateral triangle, 
is two such set squares side by side, 
side to long side, and (iii) an isosceles t 
consisting of two set squares side by & 
short side to short side. I hope that 
Travers will give us another book, with 
solution to this. It is possible that fl 
implicated in his article on polygons, Wi 
truth to tell, I am reserving for closer 
for I must not delay this notice any tom 





THe Manager will be pleased to forward 
specimen copies of N. and Q. to any 
of friends which readers may like to 
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